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THE IMPORTANCE OF CHARAC- 
TERS IN FICTION. 


There are artist masters of their craft, who 
have created portraits, robust and beautiful, 
and their work has endured for centuries to 
the admiration of mankind. Lesser artists 
have made, following the whim and fashion of 
their time, slight sketches, enjoyed for a 
while — but not permanent for future genera- 
tions. 

Paraphrasing “ All the world loves a lover,” 
I would say “All the world cherishes a char- 
acter.” When we think it-over, Character is 
the only thing immortal in literature. “Best- 
sellers’ become bygones in time, but perennial 
as meadow flowers behold Hamlet, Paul and 


“ 


Virginia, Faust and Marguerite, Elaine, 
Lorna Doone, Silas Marner, Babbie, Monsieur 
Beaucaire, Tess, Romola. The more human 
and interesting their traits, the better we love 
Them—but that’s not really the test : it is the 
fidelity of the strokes with which they are 
depicted. 

Go back to the Bible; they are there —the 
bad and the good. David and Jonathan; Lot's 
wife, prototype of curiosity ; Ruth, emblem of 
constancy ; Jael and Sisera— scores besides. 
We enjoy the ancients in the Canterbury Tales, 
in Spenser’s Amyntas; or the wildwood 
Robin Hood and Friar Tuck, recognizing. their 
old, old human tricks and their close kinship 
to earth’s dwellers of today : even the gro- 
tesques have a strong appeal— Don Quixote, 
Anthony Absolute, Rip Van Winkle, Sairy 
Gamp, Quasimodo, David Harum, Falstaff, and 
Nick Bottom. All bookdom is a little world of 
the quaint and curious. 

Becky Sharp is representative of a large 
class ; others are Camille, Guinevere, Evelina, 
Jeanie Deans, Daisy Miller, Flora McFlimsey, 
Bella Wilfer —how they have lived, in song 
and story! Stevenson’s Alan Breck, 
Churchill’s Richard Carvel, Hardy’s Angel 
Clare, Meredith’s Richard Feverel, Eliot’s Tito 
Melema, Thackeray’s Clive Newcome —all 
these and more are foremost in our lives. We 
must have them near —we seek for “pocket 
editions” (India paper, leather-bound, prices 
“within the reach of all” ). 

Can you remember Mrs. Proudie, Count 
Fosco, Hester Prynne, Phileas Fogg, Hervé 
Riel, Ethan Frome, Esmeralda, Charles Au- 
chester, Sam Lawson? These are the “pencil 
sketches” —a rather secondary group, not so 
vital, nor so firmly drawn as the others ; but 
still near to us all, for “auld acquaintance 
sake.” The story-tellers of New England, and 
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Bret Harte, Hamlin Garland, and Brand Whit- 
lock of the West have given us good characters 
of high interest, but somehow toned down by 
landscape and farm life and a mass of minor 
detail. 

There are more inspiring things in the world 
than wooing, war, adventure, death (our 
present-day themes). Faith and friendship, 
family life, youth, holidays, mountain vistas, 
school and college days, the church and its 
ministry — yet character surely dominates the 
realm of letters. Therein is the impression 
made ; all else is adjunct, background. Some 
modern writers have done well toward achiev- 
ing high results ; Mrs. Deland, Edith Whar- 
ton, Booth Tarkington, John Hay, Dr. Hoi- 
land, Bayard Taylor, Owen Wister, Winston 
Churchill — but their era is passing. 


Many writers of our day have embarked on 
a flood of ephemeral, uninteresting tales, which 
from some slight novelty or element of ro- 
mance win a publisher. I know there’s a 
greater call for fiction with every year. Let us 
assume that every one who reads this mag- 
azine has mastered the art of writing — put- 
ting pen to paper brings no difficulty. I say, 
then, get a character ( like the stage’s “leading 
man”). The setting may be in Alaska or 
India, the Garden of Eden, Sherwood Forest, 
Peru, or a plain little Iowa village, — the in- 
cidents as plenty as leaves on a willow, ro- 
mance piled thick as icing on a layer-cake, 
haps and mishaps coming along with ready 
regularity — but holding to the remarkable 
central figure well portrayed your picture 


cannot fade. Francis Dale, Jr. 
New York, N. Y. 





A TIP FOR RHYMESTERS. 


The tip which I am passing on is meant for 
the young versifier, not for the inspired poet 
whose rhymes flow through his pen from 
Heaven or out of the circumambient air or 
wherever the source of inspiration takes its 
rise. 

The particular point which I wish to make 
is that it is often a help, sometimes even an 
advantage, to construct your rhymes back- 
ward, so to speak. If, for example, you are 
building a four-line stanza in which the second 
and fourth lines rhyme, set down your lines 
in the most effective language at your com- 
mand without thinking of the rhyme. Then 
compare your second and fourth lines and de- 
cide which is the more effectively expressed. 
You may find that the fourth line is so satis- 
factory that you would like to keep it un- 
altered. In that case go back to the second 
line and manipulate it till you get the neces- 
sary rhyme. 

You will often find that when you build 
your rhymes in this way the rhyme has not 
the appearance of being forced, as it often hus 
when you manipulate the fourth line. This 
stands to reason, for when you wrote the 


fourth line you had no thought of the rhyme 
in your mind, and while the reader is reading 
your second line he cannot feel the rhyme to 
be forced, because he does not yet know what 
it is. When he comes to the fourth line, the 
effectiveness of the line itself will so engage 
his attention that the rhyme will sink quite 
out of sight. 
The following stanza from Coleridge’s “An- 
cient Mariner” illustrates the point : — 
Day after day, day after day 
We stuck; nor breath nor motion ; 


As idle as a painted ship 
Upon a painted ocean. 


It seems to me quite obvious that Coleridge 
in this stanza followed the method I have de- 
scribed. The words “nor breath nor motion” 
are not an integral part of the stanza, even 
from a grammatical point of view. The poet’s 
thought is expressed clearly and beautifully 
without them. The simile is so good and so 
simply expressed that to alter it in any way 
would spoil the stanza. Therefore, I feel 
sure, Coleridge completed the stanza by manip- 
ulating the second line, using the words “ nor 
breath nor motion,” a ‘phrase suggested by 
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the rhyme for “ocean.” To me it seems in- 
conceivable that Coleridge wrote “nor breath 
nor motion” first and then found so effective 
a simile to rhyme with “ motion.” 
Now let us consider the little ditty, 
Mary had a little lamb. 
Its fleece was white as snow, 
And everywhere that Mary went, 
The lamb was sure to go. 

Here the poet has a little story to tell which 
he has outlined in his mind after this fash- 
ion: “Mary had a pet lamb which follows 
her about wherever she goes. One day it fol- 
lowed. her to school, and so forth.” Setting 


out to put the foregoing into verse our poet 
writes : 


Mary had a little lamb. 





And everywhere that Mary went, 
The lamb was sure to go. 


lines which describe the writer's train of 
thought quite simply and naturally. Now 
comes the problem of completing the stanza. 
The moment the poet thinks of “snow” as a 
rhyme for “go,” the second line almost in- 
evitably suggests itself. 

Perhaps I should add that a poet will some- 
times sacrifice the rhyme, rather than tamper 
with an effective line. Even the arch-versifier 
Tennyson has to do that sometimes — for ex- 
ample : 


“Forward the Light Brigade! 
Charge for the guns!” he said. 


Conn. George Winter Mitchell. 


STAMFORD, 





TALKS ON PRACTICAL AUTHORSHIP. 


VIII. — The Short Story. — The Novel. 


When a man begins to write, he usually 
begins with a short story. Its brevity lures 
him and he does not realize that this very 
shortness is a limitation which makes the 
writing difficult. I have known successful 
novelists who have worked over a single short 
story for years and years and who would be 
extremely surprised if they ever finished it to 
their satisfaction. 

The short story is something like the son- 
net in poetry. The sonnet is only fourteen 
lines long, but a man has to be master of the 
sonnet ferm to write a good sonnet. Many 
of the great poets could not write a good 
sonnet, and many of the sonneteers could not 
write a good long poem. As many novelists 
cannot write short stories, so many short-story 
writers cannot write novels. 

My own feeling is that there has been too 
strong a tendency to force the short story 
into too narrow a formula. De Maupassant 
has become the model for the modern short 
story writer, yet De Maupassant’s work fur- 
nishes examples of excellent short stories of a 
type that professors will tell you not to 
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write. Professors will tell you that an anee- 
dote is not a short story, and yet many of 
the best of DeMaupassant’s stories are in the 
form of anecdotes. Professors will tell you 
that an incident is not a short story, and yet 
many of the best stories of De Maupassant’s 
are based on incidents. Professors will tell you 
that you should not tell the history of a 
whole life in a short story, and yet one of 
De Maupassant’s greatest stories, “ The Neck- 
lace,” does this very thing. As a matter of 
fact, anything is a good short story if it 
shows an organic, unified form, has a begin- 
ning, middle, and end, and comes within the 
ordinary limits of brevity, which, roughly 
speaking, are from one thousand to fifteen or 
twenty thousand words. 

It would seem at first sight rather difficult 
to tell a whole life in a short story, and one 
of the methods by which it can be done is the 
method used by De Maupassant in “ The 
Necklace,” in which the lives of the char- 
acters are typified by their relations to this 
paste necklace, which they thought was 
composed of genuine diamonds. To typify a 
whole life by a significant incident or object 
is a sort of artistic shorthand. It has been 
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said that every individual has one experience 
that stands out from all the rest in his life, 
and the short-story writer selects this high 
spot for his story. In the lives of the char- 
acters in “The Necklace” doubtless there 
were tragedies and triumphs which are not 
recorded in the story. De Maupassant has 
selected only the incidents that referred to 
the necklace. 

Another admirable short story which is 
practically as long as a novelette is “A 
Meeting and a Parting” by Howells. This 
is interesting technically because the author 
takes up the beginning of two lives and then 
the end of the same lives. A man and a 
woman are engaged to be married. They are 
out buggy-riding and they stop at a Shaker 
settlement. The young man becomes 
verted to the Shakers’ religious belief. The 
engagement is broken. He joins the Shakers. 
The young girl moves West, marries twice, 
has a family, loses her husbands and some 
of her children, and, 
revisits the settlement and has an interview 
with her ex-fiancé. They try to decide 
which has taken the wiser course — she, who 
has embraced life with its sorrows and losses, 
or he, who has lived secluded from the world. 
The old man rather thinks she has taken the 
wiser course and she rather thinks that he 
The story, beautifully written, causes 
the reader to ask himself questions that he 
cannot answer, which is perhaps one of the 
highest functions of literature. Technically, 
it is to be noted that all that directly happens 
before the reader is the very beginning and the 


con- 


when an old woman, 


has. 


very end, all in between being narrative or ex- 
position. 

Remembering the space limits of the short 
story, we should bear the following warnings 
in mind: Beware of 
characterization to the 


reduce 
minimum, and check 
up your construction so that the action will 
be firmly held and will lead to an undoubted 
climax. 


discursiveness, 


A novelette is not a long short story, but 
a short novel in which the 


terial is not sufficient to run to a 


novel — a ma- 
full novel 
length — so I shall treat the novelette and the 
novel as if they were the same thing. The 
novel is a very loose form, and just as a short 


story imposes difficulties because of its brevity, 
because it is close-knit, the novel is difficult 
because it is so loose. The young novelist 
is in danger of forgetting his theme, wander- 
ing far afield. You can have almost any con- 
ception for a novel, but the difficulty is to hold 
yourself to that conception. 

If your theme is an idea like the idea of 
the double standard of morality in “Tess of 
the D’Ubervilles” or the indifference of 
chance or fate to human destiny as in “ Jude 
the Obscure,” or the tyranny of the family, as 
in “ The Way of All Flesh,” then this theme, 
whatever it may be, is the thing that will hold 
your novel together. If your theme is simply 
the history of a hero or heroine, then that is 
what will hold your novel together. In writ- 
ing a novel of this type you can ask yourself 
from time to time: “This is all very well, 
but what has it got to do with the life history 
of Johnny Jones or Sally Smith ?” 

I have mentioned how symbolism, as in the 
case of Ernest Poole’s “The Harbor,” can 
hold a novel together. Frank Norris's 
“ Trilogy of the Wheat” shows how the 
conception of a novel gives it unity. His first 
novel was “The Octopus,” dealing with the 
growing of the wheat. His second novel, 
“The Pit,” dealt with the commercial man- 
ipulation of the wheat — speculation in Chi- 
cago —and his third novel, which he never 
finished, was to deal with the consumption of 
the wheat—relief of a famine in Europe. 
Throughout Norris’s work you will find 
symbolism and repetition used effectively. 
Note in “ The Pit” how the Board of Trade 
Building at the beginning of the novel and at 
the end is used to reflect a change in his at- 
titude of mind. Also in Jadwin, his hero, 
we see the kind of character development 
that I referred to in a previous talk, and also 
in the other novels I have mentioned, “ Jude,” 
“Tess,” “ The Way of All Flesh.” 

In its original form the novel was the his- 
tory of a leading character or hero, often 
beginning at his birth and sometimes not end- 
ing until his death. “Tom Jones,” one of 
the best English novels ever written, was an 
example of this type. “Anna _ Karenina,” 
which has been called the greatest novel 
ever written, simply depicts the story of an 
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illicit love affair. Here, whatever ideas are 
illustrated are illustrated naturally by life 
rather than by making over life to illustrate 
an idea. 

I fear I cannot make this point too 
strong, that the biggest work is that in which 
the author sees most deeply and feels most 
truly his characters, irrespective of whether 
they are what the world would call good or 
bad. On a single page, Edmund in “Lear” 
sets forth more eloquently all the arguments 
in favor of love-children than all the treatises 
written by modern sex radicals, while on the 
other hand Portia and Brutus give us an un- 
exampled picture of married life. Which of 
the two did Shakspere personally believe in ? 
We do not know, nor do we need to know. 
He was not desirous of giving us guides 
toward conduct in the narrower sense. His 
concern was to present life to us touched by 
the magical wand of art. 

The novelist can dwell lovingly on details. 
He can indulge himself in discursions if they 
are related to his novel. He can let time 
flow almost the way it does in life. If he is 








of a temperament that does not like the 
large, loose, leisurely novel, he can have a 
closely-knit novel, full of incidents, objective 
action, ingenious climaxes. If he is tired of 
the novel beginning with the birth of the hero, 
he can pick up the hero in early manhood or 
middle age. In “ The Sacred Fount” Henry 
James wrote a full-length novel about a 
week-end party. In “Ulysses” James Joyce 
wrote a 700,000-word novel covering twenty- 
four hours in time. It took him seven years 
to write the novel, during which time he read 
no other book, fearing he would be affected 
by it, and as soon as it was published, 
“ Ulysses’ was suppressed because it treated 
sex frankly, though without allure. If Joyce 
had treated sex in a veiled way with a leer, 
he could have sold his novel to some popular 
magazine and made an enormous amount of 
money out of it, and it would never have been 
suppressed. What is the moral thing for a 
writer to do? 

Richard Bowland Kimball. 

New York, N. Y. 
( To be continued. ) 





An article should deal authoritatively with 
facts, that is, it should be an exposition. An 
essay may deal speculatively with either facts 
or theories. It should play about them and 
throw light upon them from as many angles as 
possible. An article is impersonal. In it the 
writer should set down, without intruding his 
personal opinion, all the facts he has been able 
to verify. An essay is, primarily, a personal 
expression of opinion. It should reflect the 
writer’s personality. As soon as the writer 
ceases to record facts and begins to philoso- 
phize upon the state of things, to suggest im- 
provements and forecast future developments, 
he oversteps the bounds of the article and be- 
comes an essayist. 

Many of the articles in current magazines 


ARTICLE OR ESSAY. 








are mixed specimens, in which the writer sets 
forth facts and then proceeds to elucidate 
them from his own point of view. Such 
handling may be permitted to competent 
writers, but it is dangerous for the inexpert, 
and the literary artist should be able to detect 
the mongrel. 

A year or two ago there was a craze for 
“painted photographs.” Some of the results 
achieved were satisfactory enough. They 
made “pretty pictures,” but the artist scorned 
them and the photographer regarded them as 
“good photographs spoilt.” 

An article that turns into an essay, or an 
essay that collapses into an article is a “painted 
photograph.” Beware of it. 


Maristan Chapman. 


CHATTANOOGA, Tenn. 
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Short practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for 
THe Writer. Readers of the magazine are 
invited to join in making it a medium of mu- 
tual help, and to contribute to it any ideas 
that may occur to them. The pages of THE 
Writer are always. open for any one who 
has anything helpful and practical to say. 
Articles should be closely condensed ;_ the 
ideal length is about 1,000 words. 


. 
sf 


Now that it is getting to be a fad to urge 
high school boys and girls in the English 
classes to undertake to write poetry, it is in- 
teresting to note the results. Here is a soul- 
ful little thing produced by a sophomore in 


the high school at West Springfield, Mass. : 


Think how wonderful radio is! 
While near the horn we linger, 
We turn a knob to left or right, 
And hear a beautiful singer. 


And then we turn another knob, 
That brings a band of jazz; 
The magic of it holds us there. 
What charms our radio has! 


fe 
Two notable sentences have appeared recently 
in print. One of them is from an article on 
Sleep, by Dr. Sir Frederick Mott, in the Lon- 
don Lancet. It reads :— 


Seeing that every sensation and every mental 
image or engram leads to a reflex activation 
which may be apparent or not according to the 
influence of positive or negative inhibition ; to 
every sensation and image or perception there 
must, in consequence of this reflex motor action, 
result a corresponding kinaesthetic or postural 
excitation of afferent stimuli flowing along 
proprioceptive neuronic systems from muscle 
spindles, tendons, bones, and joints which, com- 
bined with associated labyrinthine sensations, 
form a sensory continum which is intimately 
integrated with the exteroceptor sensory con- 
tinuum on the one hand and the motor con- 
tinuum on the other. 


The other is the opening sentence of the 
Augusta (Ga.) Journal’s story of the total 
eclipse of the sun, written by Earl L. Bell :— 


An iridescent glow, pale purple and almost 
eldritch in its delicate sungleamed coloring, en- 
veloped Augusta Saturday morning as the adum- 
brations from Earth’s satellite, the icy-crenate 
moon, then edging its atrous disc across the face 
of the Great Luminary, partially obscured the 
light of the nascent day. 


Commenting on a reference to the imperfect 
rhyme in Emerson’s stanza, 
By the rude bridge that arched the flood, 
Their flag to April’s breeze unfurled, 
Here once the embattled farmers stood 
And fired the shot heard round the world, 
Professor Mitchell, who contributes the 
article “A Tip for Rhymesters,” to this num- 
ber of THE WRITER, says : “ It’s curious, is n't 
it, how the poets have sometimes taken the 
liberty of rhyming to the eye instead of to the 
ear. Another notable example is that of Keats 
in his famous sonnet, ‘The poetry of earth is 
never dead,’ in which he makes ‘dead’ rhyme 
with ‘mead.’ But the greatest sin any poet 
ever committed for the sake of a rhyme was 
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the solecism perpetrated by Byron in his sub- 
lime verses on the ocean when he used ‘lay’ 
for ‘lie. And what is the explanation of 
this ? Pure laziness ?” 


The mail received by the poetry editor of a 
big newspaper is not monotonous. Sometimes, 


for example, he gets a letter and a poetic gem 
like this :— 


Dear sir : Enclosed find Poem of which I have 
wrote an am sending you for your inspection to 
see if it is suitable for publications and I also 
wish you would give me information on how 
poems or songs are accpted and how much is 
frayed for writeing them I suppose it depends 
on the song or poem what they bring. 

The Ship that was Guided Safely to the Old 
New England Shore. 
Verse I. 
The blue waves were mountain high upon the 
ocean 
When a large vessel looked like a rowboat upon 
that mountain of blue, 
In that large vessel there is a sweetheart that 
will return to you 
Some one that will guide you safely through the 
roads of life and help me remember the 
one that was true. 
Verse 2. 
The rains they may beat, 
The winds they may blow against the Cabin door 
But the true one feels that the ship will be 
guided safely to the shore of old New 
England 
’Tis there I will stay and roam no more. 
Verse 3. 
The night was dark, the wind was high 
The old bough pitched towards the sky 
The Captain said, without a sigh “I will reach 
the shore or die 
His words were bitter and cold, but his heart 
was brave and strong 
He knew it wouldn’t be long before he would 
reach the shore. 





THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 





{This information as to the present special needs 
of various periodicals comes directly from the edi- 
tors. Particulars as to conditions of prize offers 
should be sought from those offering the prizes. 
Before submitting manuscripts to any periodical, 
writers should examine a copy of the magazine in 
question. ] 





The Paine Publishing Company (15 East 
Fourth street, Dayton, Ohio ) which pub- 
lishes educational books, primary material, en- 





tertainments, plays, ard general school sup- 
plies, desires to get in touch with successful 
writers for high schools, clubs, et cetera. Just 
now the company is in the market for strictly 
high-class three-act plays, preferring mainly 
comedy. The company buys manuscripts out- 


right. 





Good Looks Merchandising (243 West 
Thirty-ninth street, New York ) is interested 
in stories about toilet-goods departments in 
department stores, drug stores, and beauty 
parlors. Stories should contain from 500 to 
1,500 words, and should discuss the manage- 
ment, buying, selling, advertising, and display 
activities of actual stores. Payment is made 
on acceptance, at the rate of one cent a word. 





The New Yorker (25 West Forty-fifth 
street, New York ) buys all kinds of satirical 
and humorous material, varying in length from 
a paragraph up to 1,200 or 1,500 words. 





MeNally’s Bulletin (81 East 125th street, 
New York ), a book of comedy for vaudeville 
and dramatic performers, published twice a 
year by William McNally, is in the market for 
farce comedies, suitable for theatrical per- 
formances using seven or more characters. 
Farces must be original and snappy, with 
plenty of action, and may contain from 4,000 
to 6,000 words, although those not exceeding 
4,000 words are preferred. Payment is made 
on acceptance, at rates varying from a dollar 
a hundred words to a dollar a thousand words. 





Field and Stream (45 West Forty-fifth 
street, New York ) is always in the market for 
good outdoor material — hunting, fishing, and 
camping stories, and practical articles on these 
subjects, not exceeding 3,000 words. Good 
illustrations are almost essential, and payment 
is made on acceptance, at one cent a word up- 
ward. 





The Smart Set (119 West Fortieth street, 
New York) is in the market for realistic 
short stories, of from 3,000 to 7,000 words, 
dealing with love, adventure, success, or a 
combination of the three. Although the 
Smart Set is a first-person magazine, it is not 
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a confessional magazine. Story value is 
wanted, as well as a style that is easy to read, 
and problems that are not too confusing as to 
basis. Some two- and three-part stories, of 
from 12,000 to 30,000 words, are also used. 
The June issue contains two contrasting styles 
—‘“The Sea Laughed Back” and “ Wasted 


Years ””— both of which are satisfactory. 


The True Story Magazine, True Romances, 
and Dream World (1926 Broadway, New 
York ) use only first-person stories, printing 
them unsigned. Stories should tell themselves, 
avoiding padding, but including all interesting 
facts. Names of characters and places may 
be changed, but if the story is some one else’s 
experience, it should be written in the first 
person. Manuscripts submitted to any of 
these magazines are considered for all the 
Macfadden publications, illustrations are made 
in the Macfadden studio, and payment is made 
at the rate of two cents a word. 

Boy Life ( Box 5, Station N, Cincinnati, 
Ohio ) can use some football and basket-ball 
stories, suitable for boys of high school age, 
for which payment will be made at the rate 
of one-half cent a word. 
editor of Boy Life. 


Paul Lappin is now 


Fiswoode Tarleton ( Box 114, Arlington, 
Mass.) is editing a new annual volume, to be 
called “ The Best Adventure Stories of 1925,” 
to be published by the Four Seas Publishing 
Company, of Boston, and will be glad to have 
writers of adventure that have ap- 
peared in magazines or newspapers send him 
copies of their printed work. All writers of 
included in the have a 
share in the royalty. Mr. maga- 
zine, the Modern Review, has suspended pub- 
lication until fall. 


stories 


volume will 


Tarleton’s 


stories 


The Siebel Publishing Corporation ( 32 
West Twentieth street, New York ) is in the 
market for high-grade detective or adventure 
stories, and specialty books of such a nature 
that they permit exploitation in special fields. 


Travel (7 West Sixteenth street, New 


York ) is overcrowded with material at pres- 


ent. Edward Hale Bierstadt, the managing 
editor, says that he does not like the flat de- 
scriptive article, preferring something that 
has a direct focal interest. As an example, 
an article on the Chinese stage is more de- 
sirable than an article merely on Pekin. All 
articles must be fully illustrated, and should 
not exceed 5,000 words. 


The Boy Citizen ( Printing Crafts Building, 
Fort Wayne, Indiana ) wants material for the 
Boy Citizens’ League Department, short ath- 
letic articles, short editorials, and feature 
stories of interest to boys. Manuscripts should 
not exceed 300 words, and payment will be 
made on publication, at from one-half cent 
to one cent a word. 


The Menorah Journal (167 West Thir- 
teenth street, New York ) is most anxious 10 
have short stories, sketches, poems, etc., writ- 
ten in a light vein on Jewish themes. The 
magazine does not want dialect, and it does 
not desire ghetto fiction. 


The principal need of Everygirl’s, the maga- 
zine of the Camp Fire girls ( 31 East Seven- 
teenth street, New York ), is for vivid, well- 
written fiction for girls of about sixteen. 
Stories of mystery and of adventure are par- 
ticularly wanted, and the editor is not averse 
to a love interest if it is carefully handled. 
Stories of from 10,000 to 15,000 words, which 
can be divided into instalments of about 5,009 
words each, can also be used. The magazine 
does not buy verse or pictures. Payment is 
made three weeks after acceptance, at varying 
rates. 


Illustrated Mechanics (1411 Wyandotte 
street, Kansas City, Mo.) wants some illus- 
trated articles of a general scientific nature, 
dealing with the latest developments in science, 
invention, the radio, and similar subjects. 


The Fiction House ( 461 
New York), publishers of Action Stories, 


Eighth avenue, 


True Adventures, and North-West Stories, 
is particularly in need of short humorous 
stories — cowboy humor and the rough humor 
of the likable vagabond adventurer. Rough, 
dramatic he-man type of cowboy stories, of 
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from 5,000 to 6,000 words ; adventure-action 
novelettes dealing with colorful dramatic ad- 
venture in the South Seas, the African diamond 
mines, or the Far West and the West, of from 
10,000 to 12,000 words ; and short novels, of 
from 40,000 to 50,000 words, for serial publi- 
cation, of two types—one dealing with west- 
tern and northern adventure with romantic in- 
terest, and the other dealing with straight 
cowboy adventure —are also wanted. 


Omar Hite, the managing editor of the 
Christian Herald ( Bible House, New York ), 
reports that he is buying little during the sum- 
mer, as the magazine is overstocked on almost 
all lines. In the fall, however, he will be in 
the market for a serial of about 40,000 words, 
and a few short stories. 


Real Detective Tales ( 1050 North La Salle 
street, Chicago ) is in the market for dramatic 
short stories, not exceeding 4,000 words, hum- 
ming with tense action and suspense — vivid, 
thrilling stories in which every word counts. 
Mr. Baird, the editor, says that, of course, all 
stories for the magazine must be of the de- 
tective or mystery type, and that he is par- 
ticularly interested right now in stories with 
a western background, such as “ The Gila 
Men,” now running serially in the magazine. 








The Associated Good Samaritans, Cora May 
Culver, National Executive Secretary, Salina, 
Kansas, issue two papers — the Good Samari- 
tan (monthly) and Humanity’s Call (weekly) 
—and for these they are in the market for 
original stories taken from life depicting the 
ravages of famine, disease, fire, flood, earth- 
quakes, etc. — stories that reveal in appalling 
figures the great suffering caused through such 
destructive agencies. They would also like 
modified press items bearing on these subjects, 
and statistical facts. Stories should contain 
from 500 to 3,000 words. One good serial on 
these topics — each instalment containing some 
account of heroic rescue and relief, acts of 
mercy, kindness, or charity —can also be used. 





Ellis Howard Shimp (421 Clark street, 
Cambridge, Ohio) asks THE WRITER to an- 








nounce again that he is seeking from writers, 
actors, public officials, and business men and 
women short contributions on business ro- 
mance, queer personal experiences, and 
sketches of ridicule, all based on fact, and true 
jokes on the follies of life. Manuscripts 
should be short, come to the point, be suitable 
for newspaper publication, and come direct 
from those whom they concern. No payment 
will be made for such material. 


The New Fiction Publishing Corporation 
(627 West Forty-third street, New York ) 
announces the publication, with the August 
issue, of Wit of the World, a monthly com- 
pendium of the wit and humor appearing in 
leading publications here and abroad. The 
July issue of Live Stories was the last number 
as a monthly publication. In August the 
magazine will appear as a quarterly reprint of 
stories from the magazines of the corporation. 


Farm and Home ( Springfield, Mass.) has 
been sold to Farm Life ( Spencer, Indiana ) 
and the two publications will be consolidated 
with the August issue, under the name of 
Farm Life and Farm and Home Consolidated. 

Printing Art has changed its name to 
Printed Salesmanship ( Cambridge, Mass.). 


Pastime (322 West Washington street, 
Chicago ) has suspended publication until fall. 


The Villager, published at Katonah, N. Y 
has ceased publication. 


’ 


The publication of Judicious Advertising 
was discontinued with the issue for April. 


The publication of the Cross Word Puzzle 
Magazine has been temporarily suspended, the 
May issue being the last number published. 





Work & Win, Liberty Boys of ’76, and the 
Secret Service, all published by Frank Tousey, 
New York, have suspended publication. 


True Confessions will be called Fawcett’s 
Magazine (Robbinsdale, Minn.), beginning 
with the August issue. The magazine is in 
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the market for interesting personality sketches 
about men and women in unique jobs or life 
situdtions— such as motion-picture doubles, 
circus performers, light-house tenders, human 
flies, steeple-jacks, professional daredevils, and 
the like. Sketches should be accompanied by 
pictures, and may contain from 500 to 2,000 
words. Fawcett’s Magazine will soon need 
general fiction of the romantic or dash-of- 
adventure kind, in which the heroine plays an 
important part, and which will have a strong 
appeal to women. Some detective and west- 
ern fiction will be needed in the fall. Pay- 
ment will be made on acceptance, at from two 
cents to four cents a word. 


The Scholastic ( Wabash Building, Pitts- 
burgh, Penn.) announces an annual prize for 
poetry, to be known as the Witter Bynner 
Scholastic Poetry Competition, open to all 
senior and junior high school students in the 
United States and its possessions. 


For the best answers to the question, “ How 


Would You Invest $100,000?” Barron’s, the 


National Financial Weekly ( 44 Broad street, 
New York) offers $2,000 in prizes — $1,000, 
$500, $250, and five prizes of $50 each. Answers 
should not exceed 2,500 words. 
formation may be obtained from the publish- 
ers. 


Further in- 


Dr. Richard Hogner, of Boston, offers a 
prize of 2500 kronor ($700) to the composer 
of new music to the poem, “ Manhem,” by 
Eric Gustaf Geijer, to be sung at the music 
festival at Stockholm next summer. The 
prize will be awarded by the Swedish National 
Singing Society at Stockholm, Sweden, and 
the competition will close January 1, 1926. 


The first prize of $200 in the Edgar Allan 
Poe contest offered by the Poetry Review has 
been awarded to Edwin Markham. The sec- 
ond prize was given to John J. Chapman, and 
other prize-winners were: Jane Prothero 
Nott, Evelyn Watson, R. Dunridge Baldwin, 
aad Benjamin Collins Woodberry. 


The awards in the $10,000 prize competition 
offered by Bonbright & Co. for the best essays 


on the development of the electric industry for 
the ten-year period, 1920-1930, were announced 
at the convention of the National Electric 
Light Association in San Francisco, as fol- 
lows : $5,000 to David Cowan ; $1,000 to Rob- 
ert M. Davis ; and $500 to John Docken- 
dorff. Thirteen prizes of $250 each And ten 
prizes of $100 each were also awarded, and in 
1930 a cash award of $10,000, authorized by 
the American Superpower Corporation, will 
be given to “that contestant whose paper, re- 
viewed again in 1930, shall appear to have most 
nearly approximated the facts as they even- 
tuate.” 


The Southern Methodist University an- 
nounces that both the national prize of $100 
and the Texas prize of $50 for the best origi- 
nal poems received have been awarded to Isaac 
W. Wade, a senior in the Southern Methodist 
University. The local prize of $25 was 
awarded to Dawson Powell. 


The Science League of America has 
awarded prizes for the best essays on “ Why 
Evolution Should Be Taught in Our Public 
Schools,” as follows : First prize ($50) to 
Professor Horace B. English, second prize 
($35) to Professor Fay Walter Clower, and 
third prize ($15) to Professor Truman G. 
Reed. Eight memberships in the Science 
League were also awarded. 


Prize offers still open : — 


Prizes in Letters offered by the Columbia Univer- 
sity School of Journalism : For the American novel 
published during the year which shall best present 
the wholesome atmosphere of American life and the 
highest standard of American manners and man- 
hood, $1,000: for the original American play, per- 
formed in New York, which shall best represent the 
educational value and power of the stage in raising 
the standard of good morals, good taste, and good 
manners, $1,000 ; for the best book of the year on 
the history of the United States, $2,000 ; for the best 
American biography teaching patriotic and unselfish 
services to the people, illustrated by an eminent 
example, $1,000 ; for the best volume of verse pub- 
lished during the year by an American author, 
$1,000. Also, Prizes in Journalism, amounting to 
$3,000 and a $500 medal, and three traveling scholar- 
ships having a value of $1,500 each. All offered an- 
nually under the terms of the will of Joseph Pulitzer. 
Nominations of candidates must be made in writing 
on or before February 1 of each year, addressed to 
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‘the Secretary of Columbia University, New York, on 
forms that may be obtained on application to the 
Secretary of the University. 

Pri.e of $100 offered by the Bookshop for Boys and 
Girls, Women’s Educational and Industrial Union, 
270 Boylston street, Boston, for a good original play 
for children, contest closing September 1. 
lars in May Writer. 

Helen Haire Levinson prize of $200, and four prizes 
of $100 each, offered by Poetry ( 232 East Erie street, 
Chicago ) for poems published in the magazine dur- 
ing the current year. Particulars in June Writer. 

Hart, Schaffner, & Marx prize of $5,000 for the 
best original treatise on the Theory of Wages, con- 
test closing October 1. Particulars in May Writer. 

Monthly prizes totalling $50 offered by Triple-X 
Magazine for experiences of readers. Particulars in 
May Writer. 

Prize of $25 offered by Voices for the best poem 
published in Volume IV of the magazine, the last 
number of which will be October, 1925. Particulars 
in May Writer. 

Prize of $2,500, to be awarded in 1925 and every 
‘three years thereafter, and an annual prize of $300, 
offered by the Chicago Trust Company for the best 
contribution on any subject relating to business de- 


Particu- 


velopment and the modern trust company. Par- 
‘ticulars in March Writer. 
Prize of $50 offered by the Playcrafters of Los 


Angeles for the best one-act play submitted by Au- 
gust 1. Particulars in June Writer. 

Prizes amounting to $20,000 offered by the Florida 
Society of America ( Hollywood, Florida ) in a com- 
petition designed to find out what products are best 
suited for manufacture in the State of Florida. Par- 
ticulars in June Writer, or may be obtained from 
the president of the Society. 

Prize of $100 offered in the fifth annual competi- 
tion of the Swift & Company Male Chorus for the 
best musical setting of Milton’s “ Blest Pair of 
Sirens,” competition closing July 15 ; and prize of 
$100 offered in the twenty-third annual comrfetition 
of the Chicago Madrigal Club for the best musical 
setting of the poem, “In the Merry Month of May,” 
competition closing September 15. Information may 
be obtained from D. A. Clippinger, 617 Kimball 
Building, Chicago. 

Prize of $50 offered by the Harvard School of Edu- 
cation at Harvard University for an official song. 
Particulars in February, 1924, WRITER. 

Prize of $25 for the best poem published in the 
Mesa during 1925. Particulars in March Writer. 

The Canadian Bookman (125 Simcoe street, To- 
tonto, Canada) offers each month three prizes in a 
book review competition. 

Annual poetry prize of $100 offered by the Nation, 
poems to be submitted between Thanksgiving Day 
and New Year’s Day of each year. Particulars in 
February, 1923, WRITER. 

Three prizes of $50 each for poems fublished in 
the Lyric West during 1925. Particulars in March 
Writer. 

Prizes of the Poetry Society of South Carolina ; 
Blindman Prize of $250; Southern Prize of $100 ; 





Society’s Prize of $25 ; Henry E. Harman Prize of 
$25 ; Sky Lark Prize of $10 — all offered annually. 
Particulars in January, 1923, WRITER. 

Monthly prizes offered by the Photo-Era Maga- 
zine ( Wolfeboro, N. H.) for photographs, in an 
advanced competition and a beginner’s competition. 

Walker prizes for the best memoirs on Natural 
History, offered annually by the Boston Society of 
Natural History, closing March 1 of each calendar 
year. Particulars in June WritTER. 

Prize of $100 offered by the Drama League of 
America for the best play suited to children, contest 
closing August 1. Particulars in January Writer. 

Weekly prizes offered by the Boston Post for 
original short stories by women, rublished each day. 
Particulars in May WritTER. 


4 


WRITERS OF THE DAY. 





Francis B. Biddle, who had a short story, 
“Aunt Jane’s Sofa,” in the May number of 
the Forum, was born in 1886. He went io 
boarding school at Groton, Massachusetts ; 
was graduated from Harvard College in 1909, 
and from the Harvard Law School in IgIt. 
He acted as private secretary for Mr. Justice 
Holmes of the United States Supreme Court 
during 1911 and 1912, and began to practice 
law in Philadelphia in the autumn of 1912. 
He is now actively engaged in the practice of 
law in Philadelphia, and is an Assistant United 
States attorney in that District. He has 
written and published occasional verse. 


K. R. G. Browne, whose story, “ The Fruit- 
ful Visit,” appeared in Good Housekeeping 
for May, is an English author, resident in 
London, where he was born in 1895. He is 
the son of Gordon Browne, the well known 
black-and-white artist, and grandson of 
Hablot K. Browne (“ Phiz” ), the original 
illustrator of Dickens. On leaving school tn 
1913, Mr. Browne served for a year in the 
Royal Navy, being invalided out shortly be- 
fore the outbreak of the war. Enlisting as a 
private, he served two years in France and 
3elgium, and was finally invalided home, with 
the Military Cross and the rank of Captain. 
Toward the end of the war, Mr. Browne be 
gan to write humorous articles for the London 
weeklies, and later became assistant editor of 
the Passing Show, a leading humorous paper. 
Since then he has written short stories for all 
the English magazines and several American 
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magazines, and many newspaper articles and 
sketches. His first novel, “The Cheerful 
Fraud,” is about to be published in England 
and America, and his second book, “ These 
London Nights,” a collection of short sketches, 
is due for publication in September. Mr. 
Browne finds most of his ideas in the news- 
papers, and prepares his manuscripts directly 
on the typewriter. 


Ethel Cook Eliot, author of the story, 
“ Maternal,” which won fourth prize in the 
Forum prize-story contest in 1924, and which 
was printed in the June Forum, is the wife of 
Professor Samuel A. Eliot, Jr., of the English 
department at Smith College. Professor Eliot, 
who is a grandson of President Emeritus 
Charles W. Eliot, of Harvard, specializes in 
the drama, and is the author of many critical 
essays, the translator of “ Wederkind,” and 
the editor of the “Little Theatre Classics.” 
Mrs. Eliot's first published work was a poem 
published in Harper’s Magazine about twelve 
years ago. She has been writing children’s 
books for several years, having had five fairy 
tales published within the last four years, of 
which “ The Wind Boy,” published by Double- 
day, Page, & Co. two years ago, is the best 
known. She is now writing girls’ books — 
novels for girls —and “ The Vanishing Com- 
rade,’ published a year ago, was the first to 
be published. It will be followed this fall by 
and in addition the American 
Girl will publish as a serial a mystery story 
for girls which Mrs. Eliot has written. Mrs. 
Eliot thinks that girls — sincere, 
artistic work—are rare, and that the field 
needs cultivation and offers an unequalled op- 
portunity for new writers. Mrs. Eliot works 
about three hours a day, always in the morn- 


“ Fireweed,” 


be rT ks for 


ing, and with long weeks of vacation in be- 
tween. She says she did not write “Maternal” 
for the Forum contest, but for herself before 
she saw a notice of the contest. 


Hugh Johnson, author of the story, “ The 
Captain’s Orders,” in the June Sunset, is an 
occasional writer, whose work has appeared 
in the Saturday Evening Post, Scribner's 
Magazine, the Century, McClure’s Magazine, 
Everybody's Magazine, 


Harper’s Magazine, 


and many other periodicals. He is a graduate 
of West Point, the University of California, 
and the University of California Law School. 
As a cavalry officer, he rose in a few years 
from the rank of second lieutenant to that of 
brigadier-general. He conceived and executed 
the Selective Draft, was a member of the War 
Industries Board, and in 1918 was on the Gen- 
eral Staff in charge of army purchases. In 
the latter months of the war, he commanded 
the 15th Infantry Brigade. 
executive of one 


He is now chief 
of the largest agricultural 
implement companies, and contributes infre- 
quently to current literature. 


Marion Strobel, whose poem, “ Sally’s 
Room,” appeared in the June Bookman, was 
born in Chicago and has lived there most of 
her life. For the past four years she has 
been associate editor of Poetry. She has had 
short stories published in McClure’s, Every- 
body’s, and the Smart Set, but of late most 
of her time has been devoted to the writing 
of verse. Her first book of poems, “ Once in 
a Blue Moon,” was published in March of this 
year by Harcourt, Brace, & Co. She is now 
Mrs. James H. Mitchell, and has two children, 
Sally, twenty months old, Joan, four 
months old. Mrs. Mitchell works regularly 
each morning, continuing in the afternoon if 
she finds time and has the inclination. 


and 


Mary Dixon Thayer, author of the poem, 
“ A Reply,” which was published in the Forum 
for June, had a volume of verses, “ Songs of 
Youth,” published by Alfred A. Knopf in 1922, 
which was republished in 1923. One of her 
poems, “A Prayer,” won the Browning medal 
in 1923, and another, “ New York,” won sec- 
ond prize in the competition for the best poem 
published in Contemporary Verse during the 
year. Miss Thayer has had short stories, 
articles, and poems published in the Forum, 
the Literary Digest, the Saturday Evening 
Post, the Atlantic Monthly, Contemporary 
Verse, Poetry, the Commonweal, the Catholic 
World, the Ladies’ Home Journal, and other 
smaller magazines. She has no set method 
of work, excepting that she tries to write 
daily for three or four hours. Poetry, as she 
says, is largely (although not wholly ) in- 














spirational, so that most of her verse is written 
at odd moments, or whenever it demands to 
be written. The writing of prose for her is 
hard work, she adds, and requires a great deal 
of steady and monotonous plugging. 


Gertrude West, whose serial, “ Hearth Fires 
to Content,” begun in the Youth’s Companion 
for April 30, is a sequel to “ Four Camp Fires 
to Bethel,” published in the Companion some 
months ago, and who also had a poem, “ Who 
Knows?” in the Companion for April 23, has 
been writing for some years, first under her 
maiden name, Abbie Craig, and now under the 
pen name of Gertrude West. She is now Mrs. 
Stelts, and says that since she is wife, mother, 
and home-keeper her literary work has to 
take its place among other duties. Mrs. Stelts 
believes that her best work is turned out in 
the early morning hours, and usually writes 
her stories first in brief outline and rounds 
them out later. She believes that the com- 
monplace incidents of everyday life furnish a 
wealth of material for any writer and that 
characters can best be drawn from the people 
one meets every day. Her first published 
work was a poem, “The Doctor’s Team,” 
printed in the National Magazine, and she has 
had manuscripts published in Holland’s Mag- 
azine, Munsey’s Magazine, the Normal In- 
structor, the People’s Popular Monthly, and 
other magazines. 


CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 





Writing Nickel Novels.— “The ‘movies’ 
sounded the doom of the nickel novel,” 


says Gilbert Patten. And Mr. Patten 
ought to know. He wrote almost 900 of the 
paper backs. In those days, however, he 


was n't Gilbert Patten to his readers. He was 
surt L. Standish, the creator of that noble 
athlete Mr. Merriwell, who never lost a ‘ball 
game in his fictitious life and whose heart, as 


every reader will remember, was pure gold. 
“Frank Merriwell started thirty-two years 
ago,” says Mr. Patten. “I was at my summer 
home in Camden, Me., when I got a wire from 
a publisher asking me to start a series of 
stories for nickel-novel publication dealing with 
sport and of interest to boys. It sounded like 
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easy money to me, so I wrote a few stories 
about Frank Merriwell. There never was any 
real Frank Merriwell. 
and put him on paper. 


I just imagined him 
And in signing the 
stories I did n't want to use my own name. 

“The Frank Merriwell stories sold from the 
start and I began getting telegrams for more. 
Frank Merriwell kept going for seventeen 
years. In all that time I wrote one of those 
stories a week. They ran 20,000 words each. 
Soon I found that I didn’t even have time to 
sit down and write them myself each week. 
Most of those stories were dictated at top 
speed to a stenographer and sent off to New 
York posthaste. I quit fifteen years ago, but 
not without a struggle.” 

Fifty-two stories a year for seventeen years 
would total 884 as Mr. Patten’s output. And 
an average of 20,000 words to each would send 
his verbal string in that period to 17,680,000 
words. 

“But I did n't write any blood and thunder,” 
he says. “They were all stories of good 
sportsmanship and adventure of the quieter 
sort.” 

“There were many famous characters writing 
nickel novels in those days,” says Mr. Patten. 
“But not so many as are indicated by claimants 
today. In the last year three men said to be 
the originators of Nick Carter have died. One 
of them I know never wrote a Nick Carter 
story. The originator of that series, I believe, 
was John R. Coryell. Frederick Dey also 
wrote them later, as did several others. 

“The originator of the Buffalo Bill series 
was Colonel E. Z. C. Judson, who wrote under 
the name of Ned Buntline. He and old 
Colonel Prentice Ingraham, who later took 
over the writing of the series, made Colonel 
Cody famous. Colonel Ingraham was the son 
of Professor J. H. Ingraham, who wrote ‘The 
Prince of the House of David.’ The Colonel 
had had thrilling experiences by the score. He 
had seen Indian fighting and had been wounded 
in the foot in a duel when he was seventeen. 
And he had the nickel-novel style.” — New 
York Evening Post. 


Requisites for Success in Authorship. — 
The successful author, whether novelist 
dramatist, says John Hay, must possess fi 


qualifications — he must have creative power, 


or 


ur 
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a sense of character, must be readable and 
natural, and he must have the critical faculty 
which will*enable him to criticise his own work 
ruthlessly and destroy everything that is not 
up to his own standard. 

Creative power does not necessarily imply 
imagination. Practically speaking, there is 
no such thing as imagination, if that means 
getting something out of nothing. Ideas are 
not spontaneously engendered. They come 
from contact, from some casual encounter in 
one’s daily life, from some chance remark in 
conversation, from a newspaper paragraph, 
from thinking how some one would act in cer- 
tain circumstances. “When you say a writer 
has imagination and original ideas, it really 
means that he is an intelligent observer and 
has the priceless gift of being able to recognize 
an idea the moment he sees it and make the 
most of his opportunity.” 

A story written without a sense of character 
is nothing but a rattling of dry bones. The 
characters do not fit into the story. No man 
can reach the front rank of authorship by 
being a master of description or dialogue 
unless he has this gift also. 

It is more difficult to hold the attention of 
the reader or of a theatre audience than it 
was years ago. People will not be bothered 
with long descriptions, they want to get on 
with the story, and they want the author to 
get out of the way and let the characters talk. 
This means that the author must take a great 
deal of trouble, for it is not easy to be con- 
cise. The dialogue must appear to be natural, 
though this really means making it highly 
artificial. “If people talked in books or in 
plays as they do in real life, you would be 
bored to death in ten minutes. Most of us 
have a vocabulary of two hundred words. We 
use them over and over again and we have a 
habit of running certain words to death for a 
time.” — Manchester Guardian. 

Was Poe a Plagiarist ?—An article entitled 
“Poe a Plagiarist,” in the San Francisco News 
Letter, says that the author, J. M. Scanland, 
has found a rare volume entitled “Things 
Chinese,” by Dr. J. Dyer Ball, formerly a 
teacher in an English college in Peking, which 
contains a translation of a poem written by 


Kia Yi about two hundred years before the 
Christian era. The poem was copied into the 
London Penny Magazine, and there, Mr. Scan- 
land believes, Poe found it and made it the 
basis of “The Raven.” 

The editor of Poetry says that Poe may 
have taken the idea, and a suggestion of the 
rhythm, and extended and perfected it, much as 
composers rework old folk-songs ; following 
the hint offered by a poor poem (poor at least 
in English) he made a good one. It seems 
more a question of the etiquette of scholarship 
than of plagiarism. Three stanzas of the halt- 
ing translation will suffice to show the extent 
of Poe’s debt : — 


’Twas in the month of chill November, 

As I can very well remember, 

In dismal, gloomy, crumbling halls, 

Betwixt moss-covered, reeking walls, 
An exiled poet lay — 


On his bed of straw reclining, 
Half despairing, half repining, 
When athwart the window sill, 
Flew in a bird of omen ill, 

And seemed inclined to stay. 


It raised its head as if ’twere seeking 
To answer me by simply speaking, 
Then folded up its sable wing, 
Nor did it utter anything, 

But breathed a “Well-a-day!” 





BOOK REVIEWS. 


Tue Pocket Oxrorp Dicrionary. Compiled by F. 


G. Fowler and H. W. Fowler. 1000 pp. Cloth. 

New York : Oxford University Press. 1925. 

This pocket dictionary of current English, 
while it is nominally an abridgment of the 
“Concise Oxford Dictionary,” is really more 
than that, partly because of changes in method 
unconnected with mere reduction of quantity. 
A pronunciation system has been devised which 
makes clear the recommended pronunciation of 
every word; alphabetical arrangement of 
phrases within long articles has been carried 
as far as possible ; and the etymologies, while 
sufficient, have been cut down to little more 
than bare statements of ultimate origin. There 
have been included a large number of words 
and sentences not in the original “ Concise Ox- 
ford Dictionary,” among them a number not 
found in ordinary dictionaries and many words 
that came into general use during the World 
War. An interesting feature is the collection 
into series of correlated words ; for instance, 
under “ox” the series : “ Bull, cow, bullock, 
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calf, steer, heifer, calve, stall, byre, pasture, of which is, of course, objectionable. The 
graze, browse, chew the cud, bellow, low, moo, rhymes are arranged in alphabetical order 


charge, gore, butt, toss, moo-cow, bovine.” 
The thoroughness of the effort to give com- 
plete definitions of a single word is shown by 
the entries under “ghost” : Spectre, soul of 
dead person in Hades, emaciated or pale per- 
son, shadow, semblance, secondary image seen 
in defective telescope, literary hack, doing 
work for which employer takes credit, and, 
with the prefix holy, third person in the 
Trinity,” and we are told that “to give up 
the ghost means to die.” The Dictionary con- 
tains a preliminary essay on etymology, a list 
of abbreviations, and a list of unEnglish pro- 
nunciations. The book is beautifully printed 
on fine paper, in compact double-column pages, 
with everything so closely condensed that it 
gives an astonishing amount of information — 
much more than could be expected in a pocket 
dictionary. 

100,000 SYNONYMS AND ANTONYMS. 
lows. 512 pp. Cloth. 
Revell Company. 
This new issue of the “ Complete Dictionary 

of Synonyms and Antonyms” compiled by 
Bishop Fallows contains, besides a 300-page 
list ot words of similar and opposite meanings, 
laying under contribution the works of Roget. 
Soule, Skeats, Campbell, Archdeacon Smith, 
and many dictionaries, an Appendix, embrac- 
ing a Dictionary of Briticisms, Americanisms, 
Colloquial Phrases, etc., in current use ; a list 
showing what prepositions are properly used 
after certain words and a list of prepositions 
discriminated ; lists of homonyms and _ ho- 
mophonous words ; a collection of foreign 
phrases ; and a long list of abbreviations and 
contractions used in writing and printing. The 
book will help writers to find the best word to 
express the thought they wish to convey, and 
it will illuminate the path of persons interested 
in crossword puzzles. 


By Samuel Fal- 
New York: Fleming H. 


SynonyMS AND Antonyms. By Edith B. Ordway. 
291 rp. Cloth. New York: George Sully & Co. 
1913. 


“Synonyms and Antonyms” is an alpha- 
betical list of words in common use, with all 
of the important words of like or similar 
meaning followed by the chief words of op- 
posite meaning—more than five thousand 
leading words, with many thousand synonyms 
and antonyms. The aim of the compiler has 
been to make the list concise yet full, and 
authoritative yet suggestive. 

A Compact Ruymine_ Dictionary. 
nett. Routledge’s Miniature Reference Library. 
222 pp. Cloth. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
This little volume in the Routledge Minia- 

ture Reference Library is not, of course, a 

complete rhyming dictionary, but it is a handy 

dictionary of one-syllable and two-syllable 
thymes, small enough to be carried in the 
pocket, and yet giving a large vocabulary of 
rhyming words. Space has been saved by al- 
most entire omission of false rhymes, the use 


By P. R. Ben- 


under vowel sounds. For instance, to find the 
rhymes for “rich,” you look under “1” for 
“ich” ; then a reference to “itch” gives a 
score of rhymes. 


BOOKS RECEIVED : 


{ Tue Writer is pleased to receive for review any 
books about authors, authorship, language, or lit- 
erary topics or any books that would be of real 
value in a writer’s library, such as works of refer- 
ence, history, biography or travel. Space can be 
given only to books of special interest to readers of 
Tue Writer, and there is no space in the magazine 
for the review of fiction, poetry, etc. All books re- 
ceived will be acknowledged under this heading, 
Selections will be made lo review in the interest of 
Tue Writer’s readers.] 





A MANUAL oF STYLE. 


By the Staff of the University 
of Chicago Press. 


“vey, revised edition. 391 


p. Cloth. Chicago : niversity of Chicago 
*ress. 1925. 

Is Ir Goop Enctiisn? By John O’London. 189 pp. 
Cloth. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 10925. 


Tue Way OF THE MAKERS. 
son. 316 pp. Cloth. New 
Company. 1925. 

FIGURATIVE LANGUAGE. 
132 pp. Cloth. 
Reeve. 1925. 

WRITING FOR £. d. By ‘ 
Cloth. yas Cog 
1925. 

Sanp Dunes anp SALt MARsHEs. 
dell Townsend. New edition, illustrated. 311 pp. 
Cloth. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 1925. 


Our Punvegues IN VERSE. By F. Leopold Schmidt. 
111 pp. Cloth, New York: F. Leopold Schmidt, 
54 East Seventy-fifth street. 1925. 


BY Marguerite Wilkin- 
ork : The Macmillan 


By George H. 


Reibold. 
Franklin, Ohio: James 


Knapp 


‘Derek Arthur.” 60 p 
"A. Victor Hyde, 6 High iuheen, 


By Charles Wen- 





LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 





{ Readers who send to the publishers of the period- 
icals indexed for copies of the periodicals containing 
the articles mentioned in the following reference list 
will confer a favor if they will mention THe Writer.} 





Tue Writtnc oF Fiction. Constructing a Novel. 
Edith Wharton. Scribner’s for June. 
Sect THE Papers. The Malady of American Jour- 


nalism. Harper’s Magazine for June. 

A New Way With Otp Masterpieces. V. — 
Charles Dickens, Ernest Boyd. WHarper’s Maga- 
zine for June. 

Ricuarp Kane Reaps tHe News. A Discussion 
of What Newspapers Mean. Irwin Edman. Century 


for June. 

DocuMENT AND WorK OF ArT. 
Century for June. 

GLIMPSES OF INTERESTING AMERICANS. With por- 
traits of Amy Lowell, Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, 


Carl Van Doren. 


and Edwin Arlington Robinson. Walter Tittle. 
Century for June. 
ASSAULT ON THE Poets. Chauncey B. Tinker. 


Yale Review for June. 
CHARLOTTE AND Emity Bronté. 
Yale Review for June. 


Herbert Read. 
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New Lerrers Asovut Por. 
Williams. Yale Review for 

Law AND LITERATURE. 
Yale Review for June. 

Joer CHANDLER 
Bookman for June. 


Edited by Stanley T. 
June. 
Benjamin N. Cardozo. 


Harris. Henry E. 


Harman, 


In DerenceE or Metoprama. Arthur Hobson 
Bookman for June. 
Lucretia PErasopy 
Bookman for June. 
Way “O. Henry”? 
Bookman for June. 
HARRY Witson. An 
Closser. Bookman for June. 
Tue THREEFOLDEDNESS OF 
HUNE. With 
for June. 


Quinn. 


Hate. Ellen Day Hale. 


Edward Tinker. 


Larocque 


LEON Interview. Myla Jo 
Apert Payson TeEr- 


portrait. Grant Overton. Bookman 

I’m Gornc to TALK 
traits of 
Eugene 
for June. 


Asout Myse cr. 
Ade, John T. 
George Ade. 


With po 
McCutcheon, and 
Hearst's 


George 
Field. International 
THe PLAYWRITING Mrrace. James’ L 
Theatre Magazine for June. 

Georce McManus. Mary Stewart Cutting 
Everybody’s Magazine for June. 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


been en- 
Stillman of 
1898, in honor of the 
Eliot Norton. Mr. Stillman 
stipulates that the term poetry shall be inter- 
preted in its including to- 
gether with verse all poetic expression in lan- 
guage, music, fine arts, or architecture. 


A professorship of poetry has 
dowed at Harvard by Charles C. 
the class of late Pro- 
fessor Charles 


broadest sense, 


A bust of Harriet Beecher Stowe has been 
placed in the colonnade of the New York Uni- 
versity Hall of Fame. 

“Aspects of the Modern Short Story,” by 
Alfred C. Ward, is published by Lincoln Mac- 
Veagh, The Dial Press, and consists of critical 
studies of the work of O. Henry, H. G. Wells, 
Joseph Conrad, Meredith, Nathaniel 
sret Harte, Sir Arthur Quiller- 
Couch, Conan Doyle, Henry James, and. others 


George 
Hawthorne, 


“The Mechanics of Composition,” by Henry 
Seidel Canby and John Baker Opdycke ( The 
Macmillan Company ), is the first volume in a 
series of instruction books in Good English 

“The Meaning of 
Sprau (Charles Scribner's Sons ), consists of 


Literature,” by George 
discussions of the various forms and methods 
of expressions of literature —the short story, 


the essay, the drama, etc. 


“ Anatole France Himself,” by his secretary, 
Jean Jacques Brousson, translated by John 
Pollock, is published by the J. B. Lippincott 
Company. 

“The Best News Stories of 1924,” the an- 
nual of American newspaper writing, edited 
by Joseph Anthony and Woodman Morrison, 
is published by Small, Maynard, & Co. 

“The Life of James Elroy Flecker,”. hy 
Geraldine Hodgson ( The Houghton Mifflin 
Company ), a biography written from letters 
and material provided by Mr. Flecker’s mother, 
gives a chronicle of his early life, his student 
days, and his literary achievements and strug- 
gles. 

“A Life of the Reverend Richard Baxter,” 
author of “Saint’s Rest,” by Frederick J. 
Powicke, is published by the Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 

“Washington Irving, Esquire,” by George 
S. Hellman, is published by Alfred A. Knopf. 

Doubleday, Page, & Co. have published a 
pamphlet on Edna Ferber, by Rogers Dickin- 
son. 

In the International Book Review for May 
Sir Herbert Russell contributes some interest- 
ing reminiscences of his father, Clark Russell, 
under the title, “When the Sea Came Into 
Literature.” 

Glenn Frank, editor of the Century, has ac- 

cepted the position of president of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. He has been editor of 
the Century since 1921. 
Wilfrid Parsons, S. J., has been ap- 
pointed editor of the Catholic review America, 
succeeding Rev. Richard J. Tierney, who has 
been editor since I9QI4. 


Rev 


The Four Seas Company, Boston, has re- 
moved. to 454 Stuart street. 

Professor George Burton Adams died at 
New Haven, Conn., May 26, aged seventy- 
three. 

Pierre Louys died in Paris June 4, aged 
fifty-four 

Vance Thompson died at Nice, France, June 
5, aged sixty-two. 

Arthur Christopher Benson died in London 


June 17, aged sixty-three. 





